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Post-martial Emotion 

of fagged and too mature emotion. Mr. Nichols and 
his group seem to be too little in literary touch with the 
massive energies of contemporary life to be moved by 
any great or unifying poetic idea. The environment is 
luxuriously sweet to the minor poet, but its very gracious- 
ness undermines stronger men. It is too small a pot for 
great broth. In the gratuitous energy of great poetry 
this book is lacking. Baker Browne// 

COLOR SONATAS 

Poems, by Iris Tree. John Lane Co. 

An organ exists which plays in color ihstead of in tone 
and pitch. Its invention was a recognition of the synes- 
thetic power which every artist to some extent possesses 
— the power to translate images received through one 
sense into terms of another sense. 

If one could carry the principle of synesthesia invent- 
ively several steps farther than the color organ, and pro- 
duce a device that would interpret sound in terms of 
fragrance, and color in terms of odor, and so on, one would 
have something very like Iris Tree's book. It is, to quote 
her own words, " a kaleidoscope of roaring color," using 
the word "color" itself in a rather synesthetic sense. Such 
figures as "scarlet rhapsodies and beryl-cold sonatas," 
"The pale smell of their falling blossoms," and "Its scent 
is sweeter than ghostly music," are characteristic. 

Rebecca West, I believe, once referred to the works of 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Compton Mackenzie as not precisely novels but brilliantly 

colored cushions. I have somewhat the same feeling 

about Iris Tree's volume — it does not seem exactly a book. 

It is not a cushion; sometimes it seems a tapestry, at 

other times a bouquet of highly perfumed flowers, and 

still again a series of ariettes. This is nothing against it; 

anybody can make a book that seems like a book, but 

few can make a book that seems like — well, perhaps "a 

kaleidoscope" is the most inclusive term. The author, 

in her own words, opens wide 

the violet-petalled doors 
Of every shy and cloistered sense 
That all the scent and music of the world 
May rush into the soul. 

The poems are dazzling, arresting, with imagery now 

a bit Keatsian in suggestion, but more often altogether 

modern. Verses like these represent the author's method: 

Moonlit lilacs under the window, 

And the pale smell of their falling blossoms, 

And the white floating beams like luminous moths 

Fluttering from bloom to bloom. 

Sprays of lilac flowers 

Frothing at the green verge of midnight waves, 

Frozen to motionless icicles. 

Moonlight flows over me, 

Full of illicit, marvelous perfumes 

Wreathed with syringa and plaited with hyacinths; 

Hair of the moonlight falling about me, 

Straight and cool as the drooping tresses of rain. 

The spiritual interpretations which the author makes 
are as unvivid as her imagery is vivid. Neither " the dim 
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Color Sonatas 

psychic crystals" of her soul nor her wish that she were 
"God in a colored globe" moves one to more than casual 
interest. Perhaps this is partly because one looks for 
sensuous instead of spiritual beauties in a kaleidoscope. 
Illustrations and decorations usually spoil a book of 
poems. In this case the decorations, done by Curtis 
Moffatt, the author's husband, have the same quality as 
the verses and add to their flavor. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 

THE PREMATURITY OF IMMATURITY 

Hidden Path, by Ned Hungerford. Privately printed. 

It is hard to call this the poetry of a young man. There 
is feeling and experience in it; it is immature not in knowl- 
edge of life but in the mechanics of expression, in the 
practice of poetic craftsmanship. Where other poets can 
amble and even trip gaily and gracefully, in well trodden 
and frequented ways, Mr. Hungerford plods lonely and 
stumbling. He presents almost pathetically the figure 
of a man desperately concerned with self-expression, not 
as a necessity born with him but out of some troubling 
circumstance. I feel that things are maddeningly dull 
for Mr. Hungerford, wherever he is; that he has an insup- 
pressible desire to find a kinder environment. 

That is why opening his book gave me the thrill that a 
man might feel if he picked up a stray message from a lost 
man — say, something in a bottle, or between the halves 
of a fruit. There is a distracting personal interest in 
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